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with his tastes and habits he would be far less likely to
break off from a useless kind of life at home than if placed
amidst a totally new set of pursuits and acquaintances
abroad. And thus the continental sojourn was planned
and the notes of travel were prepared that the foreign
scenery and associations should act as powerfully as possible
on his mind. It was a sagacious experiment, and it suc-
ceeded. In this chapter we hare to trace how it was carried
out. Its fruits will appear in later pages.

On Good Friday 1816 the young pair sailed from Dover,

and taking with them their own carriage, posted by easy

stages  from Calais to Paris.    About a year had elapsed

since the hurried flight from that capital noticed in the

preceding chapter, and now the masons were found to be

busy on scaffolds removing the letter W from the public

buildings.     On that previous visit Murchison had made

himself tolerably familiar with the contents of the Louvre,

then enriched with   the spoils of Europe;  and his first

object now was to see how the galleries looked after having

been made to yield back their treasures to the rightful

owners.    He was " astonished to observe how rapidly the

vacant places had been filled up, and not unfrequently by

good old Italian pictures, which had also been stolen, but

which not having been exposed in the Great Gallery were

not known to exist in France."

During a most systematic tour of the sights of Paris he
attended a meeting of the Academy (which many years later
was to enrol him among its foreign members), and saw Cuvier
for the first time, who declaimed upon the influence of the
sciences on the common occupations of man, and upon the
leading share which France had taken in promoting thisention of using them in his
